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STORY OF SAMUEL F. MAY. * 


N July 6, 1871, the Unitarian Church at Syracuse in New York State, 
U.S., was filled to overflowing by a reverent crowd of mourners. 
A bier stood beneath the pulpit, almost hidden from sight by crowns and 
wreaths of flowers. All sorts and conditions of men were met there: 
freed slaves, Indians, the chief men and women of Syracuse, Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. Rain was falling outside the church, yet hundreds 
of people, and among them two long ranks of Sunday school children, 
waited patiently for the appearance of the funeral procession, then fell 
into rank and followed two miles away to a country graveyard, where the 
dust of the man whom all were mourning was to be laid. There the 
President of Cornell University spoke these words by the open grave :— 
‘* Here lies before us all that is mortal of the most Christian man I have 
ever known, the purest, the sweetest, the fullest of faith, hope and charity, 
the most like the Master. Had our Lord come upon this earth again 
and into these streets any time in these thirty years he was sure of one 
follower. Came he as black man, or red man, or the most wretched of 
white men, came he in rags or sores, this our dear friend would have 
followed him, no matter what weapons carnal or spiritual were hurled at 
the procession. I account it among the greatest of blessings that it was 
given me to know this man.”’ 

It was Samuel J. May, a Unitarian minister in America, who had 
built up this character during his lifetime. He was born in Boston, 
September 12th, 1797, and till fourteen years old was a frail, puny child. 
When less than half this age a brother, a little older than himself, was 
killed suddenly in an accident. The sensitive boy saw his favourite com- 
panion lying lifeless, and watched the coffin laid in the grave. He was 
told of the spirit-brother who still lived in Heaven ; he slept in the now 
lonely room where they had been together, and dreamed night after night 
that this angel presence visited him and told him of his new home. From 
that time he believed as firmly in an unseen, spiritual life as in the present 
active, visible existence around him. Little May went to an infants’ 
school where children of all classes met together and among them a negro 
boy whose talents and skill in games made him the pride of all his little 
companions. Prejudice was strong against coloured people in Boston. 
It happened that a negro woman found the little lad Samuel May lying 
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senseless in the street, having fallen and hit his temple ; and he woke to 
find her kind face bending over him, while her voice soothed his fears as 
she carried him back to his mother. A similar prejudice extended towards 
Jews. But one of his father’s friends was a Jewish merchant in Boston, 
and the child was allowed to visit at the Jew’s house, and was not tco 
young to see how genuine they were in their own fastings and religious 
rites, while they never failed to watch that he did not neglect to say his 
own Christian prayers and hymns. Thus he learned by these childish 
experiences, firstly to abhor the cruelty and injustice of the whites towards 
black men; secondly, to grow up without prejudice towards those who 
held a different creed from his own; and in the early years, when it is 
often supposed, and wrongly so, that examples and influences are 
transient and unimportant in their effects, the formation of his character 
really began. 

But the greatest influence on his boyhood came from the famous 
Dr. Channing, then a young minister in Boston. Mr. Channing’s love 
for children was so great that he used to encourage their visits to his 
study, keeping a store of toysand pictures for their pleasure. Little May 
was one of bis favourites, and many a lesson which was never forgotten 
did the listening child receive from the gentle, simple words and stories 
thus told to him. 

School-days came and went, and at sixteen years old he entered college 
at Cambridge, ill-prepared owing to past ill-health for the course of study 
that lay before him ; and for eight months he did little, was discontented 
with himself and miserable. But a change came with new life and vigour. 
Young May threw his whole heart into his work, and studied eagerly. 
Subjects for dissertations to be written by the students were given out, he 
resolved to compete and to his surprise won the fourth prize as Junior. 
By degrees he gained renown for his good work among the professors, 
and among his fellow-students a constantly increasing influence. No 
college party was thought complete without May’s singing. His hearty 
laugh was always found infectious and his genial manner put everyone 
atease. In one opinion all were agreed. Samuel J. May was “ well- 
bred,” for he never neglected courtesy in the most intimate relations of 
life. To doso he considered one of the characteristic faults of modern 
days. ‘‘It is so easy to say a pleasant word,”’ he used to say; and ‘a 
little act of attention is more than a real service.” Yet with all his courtesy 
and gentleness, he was one of the most truthful of men. The question 
of ‘‘is it right?’’ weighed with him first of all, and in no measured terms 
he spoke out his scorn of a low motive or wrong deed, and if he knew 
a despised cause was right he upheld it even though he stood alone. 

While still in his junior year at college he resolved to enter the 
ministry ; and when his course was over, after a short interval, he became 
a resident graduate at Cambridge, and attended the divinity school 
then just opened under the presidency of Dr. Ware. At this time the 
famous Unitarian controversy was exciting the neighbouring city of 
Boston. His old friend Dr. Channing had by his liberal preaching 
drawn to him many followers who, because they believed in the Unity of 
God, called themselves Unitarians, and an outbreak of persecution had 
followed in which the liberal ministers of Boston were declared by the 
orthodox holders of the popular creed to be hypocrites, and their followers 
heretics whom all Christian men should shun. Young May’s reverence 
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for Dr. Channing led him to study the Bible afresh in the light of these 
new views, and he began to doubt whether every word in it were really 
inspired, to question the doctrine of the Trinity and the belief that all men 
were born castaways because of Adam’s sin, with other ideas which he 
had hitherto held. Horrified at his own doubts, he confessed them to 
Dr. Ware, fearing they must put an end to his calling as a minister. A 
new era in his lite began with the wise advice he received. Dr. Ware 
told him he was glad he had begun to think. His doubts proved this, 
for to all thinkers questions must arise. No one could resolve his doubts 
for him. ‘‘ We are all intended to seek after what we long to know,”’ he 
said ; ‘It is a part of our discipline here, and will be till faith is changed 
to sight. As we search after truth, our doubts will be removed, but new 
ones will arise and stimulate us to further search.’’ ‘Then what ave 
essential truths?’’ said young May. ‘All truth is essential,” was Dr. 
Ware’s reply. ‘‘We are bound to believe whatever seems to us true till 
we find it false. If you sincerely long for truth, the Father of your spirit 
will not let you remain satisfied in error. If what you believe at any time 
leads you to reverence God and keep his commands, it cannot be 
dangerous error.” 

So, in his youth, Samuel J. May learned the needful lesson that 
human opinions must change as a man gropes his wey towards God’s 
unchanging light, and to fear no inquiry after truth even though it seemed 
to endanger long cherished views. 

Eighty miles from Boston, in the little village of Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
there stood an ancient church where farmers and country folk worshipped, 
who had with one consent given up the orthodox creed of their fathers, 
and sought for some minister who would preach the gospel to them, as it 
was taught by Dr. Channing. Young May filled their pulpit for a few 
weeks and spoke to them of the loving Fatherhood of God, the sonship 
of Christ our leader and example, and the possible perfection of all man- 
kind. A lonely place where the snow lay deep and long in winter, 
poverty, hard work, and conflict would await a Unitarian minister there, 
for all the other churches and ministers in Connecticut were orthodox. 
The Brooklyn people besought him eagerly to come to them as permanent 
minister. He was still almost a boy, and his friends pressed him to 
accept instead some post where life would be less hard and lonely. But 
he knew how difficult a task it would be for this little church to find a 
minister. It seemed to him a direct call from God, and he went. He 
found grievous misrepresentations of the faith and spirit of Unitarianism, 
and began to publish a paper called the ‘‘ Liberal Christian,’’ which 
should proclaim what their teaching really was to those who would not 
come to hear him. Yet he was not so anxious to teach Unitarianism as 
to show that Christianity is practical and must act on every detail of daily 
life, that Christ’s words and character must be the standard of men’s 
faith and practice ; and by his own life he taught the people of Brooklyn 
more than by his sermons; for it was plain to all who knew him, that 
steadfast, high principle lay behind even his smallest deeds, and that he 
carried out a high ideal and the teachings of his conscience in all his 
affairs. Thus, for example, it came about that little occasions arose when, 
fearless of ridicule and opposition, he could practically illustrate his belief 
in the doctrines of peace and temperance. Simply acting in each case as 
he felt right, his example influenced a few at first, then spread so widely 
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that flourishing peace and temperance societies were founded in Con- 
necticut, and a wonderful reformation of society was set on foot. Mr. 
May’s large, genial heart lay always open to good impulses, like well-kept 
ground on which floating seeds may settle and find nourishment. So the - 
smallest chances to help on the world about him never passed by him 
unused, and little by little he found ways of beginning fresh, or support- 
ing old, good causes. His study door was always open to men of all 
colours and creeds. Yet though a philanthropist, he was above all a 
parish minister who needed quiet hours to prepare for his pulpit work ; 
and, when one interruption followed another through the precious morning 
hours, he was still always patient and serene, and it is said that the fret 
of daily life scarcely seemed to touch him. Mr. May was minister at 
Brooklyn for fourteen years. He married there; and the poverty which 
his friends had foretold as his lot often pressed upon him as his family 
increased ; yet his presence seemed to bring sunshine wherever he went, 
and one of his daughters said of him, ‘‘I never heard my father utter an 
irritable word.”’ 

In 1830, when on a visit to his old home in Boston, he heard William 
Lloyd Garrison, for the first time, lecture against slavery,—a young man 
against whom the whole city was roused, the brave supporter of an un- 
popular cause. At the close of the lecture Mr. May held out his friendly 
hand to the lonely abolitionist, saying, ‘‘ You are called to a great work, 
and I mean to help you.”” From that time the young Brooklyn minister, 
standing at first alone, set himself to confront the political, social, and 
religious sentiment of the whole country by upholding anti-slavery views, 
and even entered into a contest with the officers of the law in so doing. 
He was always ready at Garrison’s call; the meetings he summoned were 
dispersed with violence, and he was five times mobbed, yet he was always 
filled with a cheerful courage. Few men would help the anti-slavery 
cause in those days. He was the first Unitarian minister who did so; 
and when in 1833 he left Brooklyn at Garrison’s call, to become general 
agent and secretary of the anti-slavery society in Boston, it seemed as if 
he were an outcast and shunned, and except Dr. Channing no Boston 
minister would admit him into a pulpit. Samuel J. May was a tender, 
gentle-spirited man who loved to live in peace with his fellows, to whom 
it was still ‘‘so easy and natural to say a pleasant word.’’ But his 
allegiance to truth and right was firm ; he never compromised, and his 
rebukes to the upholders of slavery, wherever he met with them, were keen 
and scathing ; and when he lectured, it is said, ‘‘ he spoke like a prophet 
uttering the thoughts which he knew God bade him speak.”’ 

The experience of his life in Connecticut had shown him the great 
defects in the common school training in that State. In addition to his 
anti-slavery work he applied himself to set on foot reforms on education, 
and especially in the normal schools where teachers were trained. As he 
went from one school to another he found in them rough, idle boys and 
girls, who gave little promise of fitness for their future work. At one 
time he took charge otf one of these normal schools, and his influence 
softened the wayward scholars, and gave them self-respect. ‘We 
children,”’ said one of them long afterwards, when speaking of Mr. May, 
‘‘we children, in our little, old, poor school, were made to feel of some 
account.”’ They were trifling, helpful, kind words and deeds that showed 
his interest in the individual children that seemed to bring about this 
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change. ‘‘Love the unlovely, and they will put their unloveliness away,” 
he used to say; and the response of the dull, unrefined minds to his 
awakening touch proved the truth of his words. 

In 1843 he accepted a call to the Unitarian Church in Syracuse ; 
‘but they shall understand who they are calling when they call me,’’ 
he said, before replying to the invitation. Then he gave a series of 
addresses in Syracuse on the reforms which he had at heart; peace, 
temperance, freedom, and popular education, and it was understood by 
his new flock that he must have liberty to utter the words God spoke 
within him. In Syracuse he discovered the depravity and misery of the 
thousands of boys employed on the Erie Canal. He never rested till he 
had roused popular interest in them, and by public meetings and 
memorials obtained legislation in regard to homes and reformatories, 
with instruction, for them, and fair payment for their work, But this 
reformation, like all others which he undertook, was no startling, sudden 
change, but the result of his daily faithfulness to little openings for good 
work. There was a tribe of Indians in the outlying country neglected 
by their civilised neighbours. They found a friend in the new minister 
at Syracuse, who helped them to raise means to build a school, gained 
them a good teacher, and a grant from public money for her support. 
In time he was known by the whole tribe. They brought their disputes 
and difficulties to him, and welcomed him with joy whenever he visited 
their settlement. So the closely filled days passed, and he found time in 
the midst of all his public work to respond to the calls upon his sympathy 
from hosts of troubled souls outside his own church. A friend visiting 
him in Syracuse met him one evening as he came home wearied from his 
varied labours of love, and said, ‘‘I have found a new name for you. 
You are the Lord’s chore boy. You do the Lord’s chores.”’ 

A few more words must tell how in the Syracuse Market Hall public 
discussions on religious matters were set on foot, where men of all creeds 
came prepared to wrangle, and unbelievers to scoff. No clergyman 
would attend. Mr. May believed in freedom of debate if carried on with 
reverence, and he made a point of being present. His influence secured 
order and courtesy in the heat of argument, and the disputants found 
their meeting ‘turned into a school for politeness and reciprocal regard 
for free discussion.’’ Far and wide Mr. May was known as a fearless 
abolitionist. The ‘‘ underground railway ”’ brought thousands of men, 
women, and children to Syracuse, who were fleeing from southern 
bondage to free Canada. Some of them he sheltered in his house ; 
for others he often busied himself through the night hours to find a refuge 
till the railroad could be reported safe for their further journey. He had 
no fear of the fugitive slave law, and announced from his pulpit when he 
needed funds for his fugitives, and cared not when he was denounced as 
a traitor to his country, and burnt in effigy by the mob. But it dzd pain 
him when in his anti-slavery work he was forced to run counter to the 
wishes of his congregation, 

At the close of his seventieth year he retired from the ministry, to the 
great grief of his Syracuse congregation, some of whom said: ‘‘we would 
rather have Mr. May sit in the pulpit, and only smile upon us, than hear 
the most eloquent sermon from any other preacher.’’ The last ten years 
of his life were rich with interests and signs of honour and affection from 
all parts. But far dearer to him than any public testimony was such a 
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message as the following, one of many similar, that reached him in old 
age. ‘‘When I was a boy and had no one to help me, you interested 
yourself in me, and got mea good place in a store. Thanks to that 
start I’ve made my own way in the world.’’ Looking back on his long 
life Mr. May said, ‘‘ There are things in my history I could wish other- 
wise. But in purpose I have wrought for truth. I have sought to do for 
humanity.’ The end came very suddenly on July rst, 1871. All day he 
had been full of hope and joy, and in the evening he passed away. The 
whole country grieved for his loss, and the coloured people put on 
mourning badges, as they had done on Abraham Lincoln’s death. 
Truly he might have said hke Abou ben Adhem of old, ‘‘ Write me as 
one that loves my fellow-men.”’ Frances E, Cooke. 


STUDIES OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
The Hanging of the Crane.—I. 


cd hae domestic idyl was published in 1874, when Longfellow was 
sixty-seven years old, and it displays all the fine tenderness and 
exquisite beauty of his early poems. It was written to celebrate the 
marriage of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and is suggested by the house- 
warming of a new home by the friends of the bride and bridegroom. The 
friends come to officiate at ‘‘The Hanging of the Crane,’’—after a 
pleasant evening of merriment and jests, they all depart, and as the fire 
upon the hearth gradually decays, the poet imagines himself alone, and 
in the fading embers he fashions pictures of things to come, 


The lights are out, and gone are all the guests 
That thronging came with merriment and jests 
To celebrate the Hanging of the Crane 
In the new house,—into the night are gone ; 
But still the fire upon the hearth burns on, 
And I alone remain. 


O fortunate, O happy day, 

When a new household finds its place 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just sprung to birth, 
And rolled on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space | 
So said the guests in speech and song, 
As in the chimney, burning bright, 
We hung the iron crane to-night, 

And merry was the feast and long. 


And now I sit and muse on what may be, 
And in my vision see, or seem to see, 
Through floating vapours interfused with light, 
Shapes indeterminate, that gleam and fade, 
As shadows passing into deeper shade 
Sink and elude the sight. 


In the midst of the joy and merriment we are reminded that marriage is 
a very sacred thing; indeed the creation of a new home on earth involves 
far more solemn issues than would the birth of a new star in heaven. 

I wish our young people, when they make pleasant jokes about court- 
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ship and marriage, would also try to realise what a solemn thing it is for 
a man and woman to give themselves to each other ‘until death do them 
part.”” The Roman Catholic Church makes marriage one of its seven 
sacraments; and, of all the solemn events of life this has the 
deepest sacramental efficacy. The Latin word sacramentum means a 
vow, and marriage is a mutual vow of love and service. 

In this poem we have a perfect marriage: a young man and woman 
have formed a new home, and to them it is a paradise, as every home 
should be. The little world in which they live is an emblem, in 
its measure, of the coming kingdom of peace and goodwill. Perfect 
love has united two wills into harmony, and the diverse characters of 
man and woman are blended into a finer beauty. They are sufficient 
to each other, no wandering desires dash their joy, no secret bitterness 
prevents them looking into each other's eyes with that open vision which 
is only possible ‘‘ when hearts are of each other sure.’’ And so the first 
‘interior ’’ represents the wife and husband sitting at the small, round 
table in their hall, the lamps are lighted, they are all alone in the quiet 
evening, the great world with its noise and excitement shut out. 


For two alone, there in the hall, 

Is spread the table round and small ; 
Upon the polished silver shine 

The evening lamps, but, more divine, 
The light of love shines over all : 

Of love, that says not mine and thine, 
But ours, for ours is thine and mine. 
They want no guests, to come between 
Their tender glances like a screen, 
And tell them tales of land and sea, 
And whatsoever may betide 

The great, forgotten world outside ; 
They want no guests; they needs must be 
Each other’s own best company. 


In the next picture they are no more alone; but the guest sitting at 
the table is one who deepens their love and consecrates their home. A 
new life has come into being, a ‘‘little angel ’’ has entered their dwelling, 
a ‘‘royal guest’’ has arrived to be entertained within their walls,—a little 
child is placed within their keeping, dependent, in helpless infancy, upon 
their loving care. Husband and Wzfe are very sacred names, but when 
they deepen into Father and Mother then we begin to realise the most 
solemn responsibilities that life can bring. I think George Dawson must 
have been reading this poem, when, in one of his sermons, he says: 
‘‘ Where marriage is understood, there is an outward means; but what 
is the inward and indwelling grace? the possibility of daily sacrifice, of 
morning and evening sacrifice ; the constant presence of two wills, either 
of which could bow down before the other, or, better still, the two could 
be fused together until there was but one; the hope that under that roof, 
before long, there will come another sacramental bread—a little child— 
with its wants, its constant cry of ‘give, give,’ and its constant despotism ; 
in a short time that baby will enter, the truest conqueror that man ever 
knows; who through weakness shall teach the true divinity; who, by 
frailty and incapacity and feebleness, shall teach any wise man or woman 
the great secrets of divine life. Is not that sacramental, the hourly oppor- 
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tunity, the will crucified, the self-will truly bowed down, the unity of life, 
the sweet trinity, the father, the mother, and the child, the receptive and 
the resulting life, are not all these things gloriously sacramental ? ” 

Yes, wedded love seems perfect, but how unutterable is the love that 
comes with the birth of the little child! And if the parents’ passionate 
affection is a revelation of the infinite love of God for all His children, 
then in His nature there must be a Motherhood as well as a Fatherhood. 
We are all fond of that verse in the Psalm: ‘‘ Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him;” but I can 
remember the time when I thought the most beautiful verse in all the 
Bible was this: ‘‘ As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.” When, like the infant in this poem, a child is born into a happy 
home, ‘‘ where the light of love shines over all,’’ he soon grows into the 
faith of a heavenly Parent. The young heart begins to expand with a 
more wonderful affection, when he hears that there is a God of love, the 
Father of all the fathers and mothers in the world; and through the 
sacred offices of domestic life he finds his way along the shining ladder 
which leads him to the vision of eternal wisdom and goodness. 

This is how Longfellow introduces the ‘‘little stranger ”’ :— 


The picture fades ; as at a village fair, 

A showman’s views, dissolving into air, 
Again appear transfigured on the screen. 

So in my fancy this; and now once more, 

In part transfigured, through the open door 
Appears the self-same scene. 


Seated, I see the two again. 

But not alone ; they entertain 

A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as is the moon; 
A royal guest with flaxen hair, 
Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 
Drums on the table with his spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 
To grasp at things unseen before. 


Are these celestial manners ? these 
The ways that win, the arts that please ? 
Ah yes; consider well the guest, 

And whatsoe’er he does seems best ; 
He ruleth by the right divine 

Of helplessness, so lately born 

In purple chambers of the morn, 

As sovereign over thee and thine. 

He speaketh not; and yet there lies 
A conversation in his eyes ; 

The golden silence of the Greek, 

The gravest wisdom of the wise, 

Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books, 

As if he could but would not speak. 
And now, O monarch absolute, 

Thy power is put to proof; for lo! 
Resistless, fathomless, and slow, 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 
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And pushes back thy chair and thee, 
And so good-night to King Canute. 
Is not that a perfect picture? The babe is the Home-ruler, and yet he is 
so helpless that, when the time has come, he is swept away by the nurse 
from playthings and dining-table, and carried to his bed. And there are 
times when, in the little child, we are startled by a sudden dignity of 
movement, the calm look in the wide-open eyes appears like a ‘ golden 
silence,’ and the lips seem trembling with some high discourse which 
shall convey ‘‘ the gravest wisdom of the wise.” In his Lyra Innocentium 
Keble notices the dignity and wisdom that sometimes seem to stir in 
children’s looks and movements :— 
Why so stately, maiden fair, 
Rising in thy nurse’s arms 
With that condescending air, 
Gathering up thy queenly charms, 
Like some gorgeous [ndian bird, 
Which, when at eve the balmy copse is stirred, 
Turns the glowing neck, to chide 
Th’ irreverent foot-fall, then makes haste to hide 
Again its lustre deep 
Under the purple wing, best home of downy sleep ? 


Not as yet she comprehends 
How the tongues of men reprove, 
But a spirit o’er her bends 
Trained in Heaven to courteous love, 
And with wondering, grave rebuke 
Tempers, to-day, shy tone and bashful look.— 
Graceless one, ’tis all of thee, 
Who for her maiden bounty, full and free, 
The violet from her gay 
And guileless bosom, didst no word of thanks repay. 


Therefore, lo, she opens wide 
Both her blue and wistful eyes,— 
Breathes her grateful chant to chide 
Our too tardy sympathies. 


I am afraid we are too ‘‘careful and troubled about many things”’ to notice 
these signs and tokens of delicate sensitiveness and fine thoughtfulness in 
our children ; our eyes are holden, so that we cannot read the wisdom 
Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books. 

Many a child has his secret tragedies, because no one understands 
him, because in the hurry and bustle of the household no one has time to 
comprehend ‘‘the conversation in his eyes,” the meaning of a glance, the 
secret of a tear. Jesus thought there was some hidden, divine element in 
childhood, which the wisest man would do well to explore, for he said, 
‘Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” : 

In another paper I hope to say something about the deep meaning 
of the lines :— 

He ruleth by the right divine 


Of helplessness. 
FRANK WALTERS, 
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ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


V.—Mistakes and Alterations in the Text. 


\ X JE have described in earlier papers the way in which the Hebrew 

text of the Old Testament was brought into its present shape. 
It was the result of a long and laborious process, which was really spread 
over hundreds of years. Both before and after the fall of Jerusalem, the 
sacred books were in charge of the Scribes, who copied them and handed 
down the traditional learning about the way to read them and pronounce 
their words. Sometimes they made changes in the text, for various 
reasons. They wished to soften down passages which seemed wanting 
in reverence to God (Helper, June, 1889, p. 131); or, they desired to 
modify expressions which seemed to them dangerous in doctrine, or 
vulgar in speech. They added and incorporated new material, as we 
have seen in the story of David (Helper, June, 1889, p. 128) ; or they 
filled out passages which seemed to them incomplete. These attempts to 
improve or correct the holy books were all made purposely. No one 
could add whole sentences, or introduce specially appropriate words into 
the sentences already in the text, without knowing it. But it was very 
easy to omit words, or even sentences, without knowing it. Letters, also, 
might be misread and miscopied; and the Scribe who came upon a passage 
which had thus undergone accidental corruption, might try to mend it, 
and really only make the confusion greater. No doubt this had happened 
before the time when the text became the object of such reverence and 
care as to be more effectively guarded against these dangers. Our 
present text, it may be remembered, is founded on the labours of the 
Scribes during the period which followed the destruction of the Temple, 
and the overthrow of the system of sacrificial worship in one holy place. 
Behind that great event we can only trace it with difficulty ; but we know 
enough of the processes through which the ancient books gradually acquired 
their present shape, to have some idea of the great variety of causes which 
may have introduced error here and there during the centuries which 
elapsed since they first issued from the hands of their original writers. 
Let us now give a few instances of some different kinds of mistakes which 
our present text contains. 

I. 


Our readers may recollect that the Hebrew words were originally 
written for the most part without vowels (Helper, June, p. 87). One of 
the first questions which arises, therefore, is this: Have we always got the 
right vowels ?_ We saw how great a change of meaning might be caused 
by a very slight change in the ‘ points,’’ in such a passage as /saiah 
Ixiii. 1-6. Here are one or two more examples on a less extensive scale, 
where the Revisers have set aside the traditional ‘‘punctuation”’ in favour 
of a better, 


Eccles, iii. 21. A.V. Eccles. iii. 21. R.V. 


Who knoweth the spirit of man that Who knoweth the spirit of man 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the whether it goeth upward, and the 
beast that goeth downward to the _ spirit of the beast whether it goeth 
earth? downward to the earth? 


According to the points followed by the A.V. the ‘“‘ Preacher’? draws a 
distinction between man and the animals; the spirit of man goes upwards, 
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z.e., he is immortal; the spirit of the beast goes downwards, it dies and 
lives no more. But a large variety of ancient testimony confirms the 
suspicion raised by other parts of the book, and indeed by the preceding 
passage, that the author did not really intend to assert this difference. 
See what he says immediately before the words just quoted, vv. 19, 20:— 


That which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts ; even one thing 
befalleth them ; as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have all 
one breath [spirit], and man hath no pre-eminence above the beasts; for 
all is vanity. All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again. 

After this declaration that man is no better off than the animals, how 
could the doubt-tossed Preacher have affirmed that while the animals 
perish, man shall rise to heaven? The true meaning is given by our 
Revisers, in accordance with the most ancient versions, Chaldee, Greek, 
and Latin. The Scribes, anxious to remove from the book the indications 
of disbelief in one of their most important doctrines, altered the vowels, 
and turned a despairing question into an utterance of faith. 

Here is another case of what seems to be intentional change. There 
is a phrase of tolerably frequent occurrence, translated in our versions, 
‘to appear before God.’’ ‘‘ Three times a year,”’ it is commanded in the 
Law, ‘‘all thy males shall appear before Yahweh God.” ‘‘ My soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God,’’ cries the Psalmist, ‘‘when shall I 
come and appear before God?” ‘‘When ye come to appear before me,” 
says the prophet Isaiah, i. 12, in the name of Yahweh, ‘ who hath 
required this at your hand, to trample my courts?”’ In this last passage 
the Revisers add a note in the margin: “or as otherwise read, to see my 
face.” A similar note should have been attached to the other passages. 
The pious worshipper, when he went to pay honour to his God and offer 
sacrifice in his holy place, was said in the old language of religion to ‘‘see 
his face.’ When the thought of God had become more spiritual, this 
expression jarred on men’s feelings. They still spoke of his eye, his 
mouth, his hands, his throne, his footstool, without offence; but the 
phrase ‘‘to see his face” was perhaps felt to be in conflict with the 
ancient doctrine expressed in the language ascribed to Yahweh upon the 
mount, when he said to Moses, £x. xxxill. 20: ‘‘ Thou canst not see my 
face: for man shall not see me and live.’’ So the Scribes sought an 
escape from the difficulty by altering the vowels, and at the sacrifice of 
ordinary grammar produced the combination which is rendered in our 
Bible by the milder words, ‘‘ appear before’”’ God. 

Sometimes it may be doubted which is the best pronunciation, that 
adopted by the Scribes, following the tradition of the Synagogue, or that 
implied by the oldest translators of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. 
Thus at the opening of the great discourses of the Prophet of the Captivity, 
Isaiah x\,, a heavenly voice (ver. 6) is heard saying, ‘‘ Cry,” 7.e., call or 
preach, proclaim the divine message. ‘‘ And one said, What shall I 
cry?” Who is it who thus replies? It is, of course, the prophet himself, 
who here describes, with a touching reserve, the birth of the great hope in 
his mind. But in the margin our Revisers tell us that the Greek and 
Latin translators render, ‘‘I said.’’ The difference lies only in a ‘‘ point.” 
The care with which the writer seems to keep his own personality in the 
background throughout these wonderful utterances, that the word of 
promise may have the fullest play, justifies us in adhering to the Hebrew 
version. 
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On the other hand, in Psalm xvi. 2, we may well prefer the Greek 
and Latin text adopted by the Revisers, thus :-— 


AY. R.V. 
O my soul, thou hast said unto Yah- I have said unto the Yahweh, Thou 
weh, thou art my Lord. art my Lord. 


As the italics show, the A.V. could only make sense of the second person 
(feminine) ‘thou hast said’’ Heb. (amart), by supposing that the 
Psalmist addressed himself, and the words O my soul were inserted to 
indicate this. The Greek translators pronounced instead amaritt, in the 
first person, and this has been accepted by our Revisers. 

In the story of the Garden of Eden and the first man and woman, the 
Revisers have corrected the name ‘‘ Adam’ in the A.V. into the proper 
translation ‘‘the man,” in such passages as Gen. ii. 19, 20, 21, 23, iii, 8, 
g. Adam is indeed never named until ili. 17, ‘‘and unto Adam he said,” 
and ver. 21, ‘‘ Yahweh God made for Adam and his wife coats of skins.” 
Why should the name be so suddenly introduced here? It is in all 
probability a mistake in the punctuation. The text has L’DM which 
may be read /-’adam ‘‘to Adam,”’ or la’adam, ‘‘totheman.” As he has 
only been called ‘‘the man’”’ in the whole previous story, that is his 
proper designation here. The story concerns ‘‘the man” and “the 
woman,” or ‘‘the man” and ‘‘his wife (woman),” but in its original 
form it gave them no names. 

ite 


So far we have really dealt only with the traditional pronunciation of 
the Hebrew words, of which the consonants alone were originally written. 
But those consonants themselves were liable to accidental error or to in- 
tentional change, just as much as the vowel sounds which were to be 
connected with them. They might be written in wrong order, or letters 
that resembled each other might be confused. Many mistakes have been 
made in this way. 

For instance, one list of the Jews who returned from Babylon under 
Zerubbabel mentions a certain family known as the ‘‘children of Shamlai 
(or Samlai),” Ezra ii. 46. In another list they are called ‘‘ children of 
Salmai,” Neh, vii.48. The / and m have changed places. Inan obscure 
name like this such a transposition is of no consequence. But it may 
easily affect the meaning. Thus in the poem contained in Ps. xviii. 45, 
and JJ Sam. xxii. 46, we get the following variation. 


Psalm xviii. 45. II Sam, xxii. 46. 
The strangers shall fade away, and The strangers shall fade away, and 
shall come trembling out of theirclose shall gird themselves out of their close 
places.* places. 


The difference between the two passages is a difference in the order of 
two haa ; the form in /7 Samuel, as our Revisers indicate, is to be re- 
jected. 

The transposition just quoted is no doubt accidental. In the next 
case it is probably due to intentional alteration. The text of Psalm 
xlix. 11, is now translated thus by our Revisers :— 


* Or, as Canon Cheyne translates, ‘‘ The alien folk languished i 
out of their strongholds. : SRAREE ARR ae Ce 
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Their inward thought is ¢hat their houses shall continue for ever. 
And their dwelling-places to all generations. 


Observe how many italic words have to be inserted, to complete the sense; 
this alone makes us suspect that something is wrong. The secret is re- 
vealed in the margin. There we find that according to some ancient 
versions, the verse ran thus :-— 

Their graves are their houses for ever, 

Their dwelling- places to all generations. 


This meaning is really the only one that suits the context; it implies the 
reading OiBRaM, instead of QiRBAM, now in the Hebrew text. Did 
the B and the R change places by chance? It has been suggested, and 
not without much reason, that here is another attempt to avoid even the 
appearance of sanctioning the doctrine that death was the end of all things 
for man and beast alike. 

Once more, confusion of similar letters has led to frequent error. For 
instance, the Hebrew forms of D and R were often mistaken for each 
other, so that Aram (Syria) might be written for Edom. In Psalm cx. 3 
the poet describes a muster of the martial Israelites who volunteer under 
their king. They appear ‘‘in the beauties of holiness,’’ says the Revised 
Version. But the margin tells us that there was another reading ‘‘on the 
mountains of holiness,” z.e., the holy mountains round Jerusalem the holy 
city, where the troops assembled, and this is greatly to be preferred. The 
difference arises from the same two letters, D and R. Here is a case 
which throws an instructive light on the way in which history comes to be 
written. Lovers of David’s romantic career will remember the story of 
one of his escapes from Saul’s attempts upon his life. His wife Michal 
let him down through a window, put the household idol in his bed, with 
a pillow or quilt of goat’s hair at the head, and laid the bed clothes over 
it. On the arrival of the messengers to seize David, she said that he was 
ill. When they reported this to Saul, he bade them return and bring the 
sick man as he was in bed. The stratagem was then discovered, but by 
that time David was faraway. Now the word which our Revisers, J Sam. 
xix. 13, render ‘‘quilt” or ‘ pillow,” is a very unusual word, KeBiR. 
The Greek translators seem to have read it KeBéD, with a D at the end 
instead of the R. That word means a ‘“‘liver.’’ They represented 
Michal, therefore, as putting a goat’s liver into David’s bed. Why, it 
was asked, should she have done that? Here is the explanation supplied 
by the historian Josephus :— 

When her father, as soon as it was day, sent to seize David, she said to 
those that were there that he had not been well that night; and made them 
believe by the leaping of the liver, which caused the bed clothes to move 
also, that David breathed like one that was asthmatic. 


We do not know whether Josephus here followed the Greek translation, 
which seems most likely, or whether he had a Hebrew text with the word 
KeBéD in it: in either case, the latter part of the story is his own inven- 
tion, or the invention of some older writer or teacher, who desired to 
account for Michal’s peculiar choice of what she should put into her 
husband’s bed. Many stories now related in perfect good faith, owe 
much of their form to this wish to give completeness and coherence to what 
is felt more or less distinctly to need explanation. But we cannot always 
trace the difficulty back to so simple a cause as the change of a D foran R. 
J. ESTLIn CARPENTER. 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES. 


X.—By the Sea-side. (Concluded. 


M’* dear boys and girls,—As we follow the tide until it is as far out 

as it ever goes, we notice that the plants and animals change, and 
we find some that are not seen higher up, and miss others which are quite 
plentiful near the high-water mark. Of course at low-water mark the 
rocks are only bare for a short time, and the returning tide soon covers 
them, hence those plants and animals that cannot bear to be dry for a 
long time are only to be found just where the tide turns and begins again 
to rise. Amongst such animals, which love to be always, or nearly 
always, covered with water, are the sponges. I dare say you have some- 
times looked at your slate-sponge and wondered how it was made, or 
how it ‘‘came so.’’? And indeed a sponge is a very interesting and 
wonderful thing, and is well worth studying and puzzling over. The 
learned men about whom I have sometimes written were dreadfully 
puzzled by the sponge for a long while, and could not even settle whether 
it was a plant or an animal; but now they have nearly all made up their 
minds that it must be an animal, or rather a vast number of very small 
animals living together and building for themselves a city to live in ; that city 
is the sponge which you use to clean your slate, or better still, I hope, to 
clean your body. The sponge, as we know it, is an empty city, all the 
sponge-people having been driven out. ‘They are very tiny, jelly-like 
folk, these sponge-people, and I should find it rather difficult to describe 
their appearance to you, because they are no shape in particular, and can 
change from moment to moment into first one and then another form, in a 
way that would delight naughty boys who want to escape the notice of a 
watchful policeman. However, they are not all quite so shapeless and 
variable, for there have been found in the sponge cities little open spaces 
lined with tiny sponge-folk who are egg-shaped and have a collar at one 
end, and what is more important still, a small whip. And these sponge- 
folk with whips have a special work to do, for it is their business to 
keep waving their whips backwards and forwards, by which means the 
water is made to move. I dare say you have waved a stick backwards 
and forwards in very much the same way when you wanted to move 
something that was in the water too far off for you to reach it. When the 
whip-bearers are busy they make the water flow into the sponge at the 
small holes, and then drive it out at the large ones; and as it flows 
through the sponge it brings two very useful things, which all the sponge- 
folk are glad to have, namely, fresh air and food. I told you before 
that when the waves break and foam a lot of air gets mixed in the water, 
and this air is good for all things living in the water to breathe. The 
shapeless sponge-people are very much crowded, so they need a great 
deal of fresh water with air in it to keep their city sweet and clean, and it 
is busy work for the whippers. However, the more work the whippers 
do, the more they make the others do also, for, with the fresh water 
comes a plentiful supply of food, and it is the business of the others to 
digest this food and grow, and split themselves up into a lot more, so that 
the city grows larger and larger. Besides digesting the food the sponge- 
folk have to separate out of the water some other things which are 
dissolved in it, such as lime and flint, and with this lime or flint they form 
a sort of fine, delicate scaffolding, or skeleton, which helps to make their 
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city strong. It so happens that the sponges we use for washing have no 
flint or lime in them, but are made of a sort of horny network ; but most 
other sponges (and there are hundreds of different kinds) have; and 
they are rough, and often so hard that they would not do at all for our 
use. However, they are very interesting, and many of them very 
beautiful. The skeleton of one kind of flinty sponge is so graceful that it 
is often kept under a glass cover to be admired by everyone who looks at 
it. I have one of these before me as I write, lying on a piece of black 
velvet, but I dare not try to describe it to you, because I should fail 
altogether to give you any idea of its beauty, All I will say is that it is 
more delicate than the finest lace, and seems as if it were woven out of 
the purest white spun-glass. It is nine inches long, and I cannot tell you 
how many thousands of tiny sponge-folk must have worked to build it up. 

Now, although I have been telling you about sponges, we do not get 
many round our British coasts. Those that we find are only to be got at 
the lowest tide, and some, indeed, live in places which are never bare. 
Many ot the sponges that we use in the bath come from the Mediterranean 
Sea, and live at depths of from three to thirty fathoms ; whilst the glassy 
ones have been found at very much greater depths, chiefly in the 
Manilla Sea. Now look at this cave formed by an overhanging rock 
and fringed with great, olive-green sea-weed. Raise the sea-weed, and 
tell me what you find on the roof that still drips with the salt water left by 
the last big wave that washed over it. It is all covered with orange and 
scarlet patches and lumps, some of them having holes here and there in 
their surface. These are sponge cities, and the sponge-folk are alive, 
though they are not very active now, but are waiting until the returning 
tide sets them to work again. 

But see what a wonderful garden of brightly-coloured flowers is spread 
out over the bottom of the pool under the roofing rock! Flowers, I said, 
because they look much more like flowers than anything else, and yet 
they really are animals. Many of them are sea-anemones, with their 
arms spread out awaiting their prey. Very dreadful are these arms to 
the worms and prawns, and other small animals in the pool, for though 
they are so beautiful with their brilliant colours, and soft texture, they are 
armed with stings,—not one or two here and there, but hundreds and 
thousands of very tiny stings, hidden away in little bags, ready for use 
when wanted. If an unfortunate worm, or even a fish should chance to 
touch one of these many-armed anemones it is pretty sure to get so badly 
stung that it has no power to get away, and all the arms wind themselves 
round and fold it in, stinging it to death, and then tucking it into the 
hungry stomach. We sometimes read in fairy stories of horrible dragons 
which carry a dreadful sting at the end of their tail, and devour fair 
princesses ; and knights and hero-princes ride to slay the dragon, and 
deliver the land. But what would you think of a gruesome monster, 
covered all over with stings, and which waited quietly and looked beautiful, 
until it had you well in its reach, and then surrounded you on every side 
with the very arms that looked so beautiful, drawing you down and 
wounding you, and swallowing you up? That is just what the sea- 
anemones do to the tiny creatures in the pool; and that is just what 
many things that are called pleasure do to boys and girls. It needs 
careful watching in the shore-pool to keep out of the anemone’s way, and 
it is wonderful to see how a prawn will spring away, if by chance he has 
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carelessly settled near an anemone. And just so boys and girls need to 
watch carefully and make sure,—guite sure, that a pleasure that is ever 
so attractive, is not really beautiful only on the outside, having its 
hundreds of stings hidden away. Many pleasures there are that are as 
innocent as they are beautiful,—some there are which are as dangerous 
to young folk as the sea-anemone is to the small folk in the pool. And 
so we can learn a lesson from the prawn and the sea-anemone, and when 
we find that a pleasure that seemed good and beautiful is really dangerous 
and vicious, we must do as nimble Jack-Prawn does,—jump right away 
from it! 

And I fancy we shall soon have to jump away from something else, 
for here comes a big wave bringing us word that the tide has turned, and 
is beginning to rise and giving us notice to quit. As we retreat, step by 
step, we may find a few more treasures to add to those already in our 
bottle, and these we can take and put into a big glass vessel of sea-water 
to look at quietly at home. Such a vessel is called an aquarium, and, if 
it be well managed it is one of the most interesting things for people who 
love to see living beings and observe their habits. It must always be 
kept nearly full of quite fresh water, sweet and clear, and with a few sea- 
weeds growing in it. Whenever we want to have a quiet look at some 
animal that we have found on the rocks we can bring it home in a pickle- 
bottle of sea-water, and then drop it into our aquarium. After a short 
time it will make itself ‘‘at home”’ ; and if it be a tube-worm will come 
out and unfold its wonderful fringe of breathing tentacles, so delicate in 
colour and gracefulin form. These tentacles are covered with a kind of 
fur of moving hairs which wave rapidly backwards and forwards, like the 
whips in the sponge, and make the water flow in the direction of the 
animal’s mouth, carrying with it small particles of various substances that 
serve as food for the tube-worm. You see that, as the tube-worm cannot 
leave its home in the fixed tube, it is obliged to invite its food to come to 
it, instead of hunting and pursuing its prey, as do the fishes and other 
animals which can move about. The tube-worms are very timid folk, 
and will pop back into their tubes if there be the slightest shaking of the 
vessel that holds them ; even a shadow, falling suddenly on them, sends them 
in so quickly that it is impossible to see them retreat. From this we may 
be sure that they have no stings, or other weapons to defend themselves 
with, and can only seek safety in a sudden retreat. Some kinds have a 
sort of plug which they draw in after their tentacles, and which closes the 
mouth of the tube in which they dwell. Of course tube-worms are not 
the only things that we can put into an aquarium, nor are they always 
very good things to keep there, but as they are so timid, it is almost 
impossible to see them in the rock pools ; and so when we find a stone or 
an oyster-shell covered with white tubes, we can bring it home and drop 
it in, and after a while the worms will come out, and we can observe them 
and then return them to their places on the rocks. 

Many of the things which are found on the weeds at low water are quite 
too small to be seen without a magnifying glass, and some so very minute 
that a microscope is needed. Often when I put a rough bit of tangled 
sea-weed into a small glass trough of sea water, and look at it through a 
microscope, I find so many interesting and beautiful creatures that it 
takes me hours to look at them all, and see what they are doing ; and I 
learn many lessons from these tiny schoolmasters and preachers, who 
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preach sermons about being active and industrious, and doing things as 
well as ever they can. One of their mottoes evidently is,—'‘ Whatever 
is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,’”’ and that is a splendid motto 
for boys and girls also ; and if ever you should chance to visit my sea- 
side watering place, I hope they will preach you just the same sermon, 
and send you back to your home and your work strong and well, and 
with a brave resolution to do your life-work as well as ever you can. 
THoMAS ROBINSON. 


Nors ror Tfacuers,—When I was writing an account of a Holiday Ramble in the South 
Kensington Museum of Natural History, I devised a plan which I am now able, through the 
help of the committee of the Sunday School Association, to carry out on a more extended scale 
than I originally projected. Children love pictures, and, as most of our Sunday scholars live 
far from London, I have obtained permission from the Director of the Natural History 
Museum to photograph several of the specimens described in my letters, along with some 
others. From these photographs] propose to prepare sets of lantern transparencies which 
may be exhibited by means of any ordinary magic lantern. These sets will be lent, free of 
charge, except for carriage from and to London, to any teaeher who will exhibit them to his 
or her class on some week-evening, The first set, now ready, includes many of the birds I 
referred to in my first letter, and is suitable fora young class of scholars. It will be at once 
followed by a set of photographs of shells, suitable for an older class of scholars. As I have 
not hitherto written about shells I must refer any teacher who borrows the set to Miss 
Arabella B. Buckley’s charming book ‘‘Life and her Children,”’ of which a copy will, on 
application, be forwarded along with the slides, The chapter (vi.) on ‘“‘Mantle Covered 
Animals” will give a quantity of very interesting information, which if told and not read, 
will engage the attention of the young folk, during the exhibition of the slides. The third 
set, which will be ready about the middle of November, will be adapted to the early chapters 
of Miss Buckley’s book, and will include the beautiful shells and skeletons formed by the lowest 
forms of animal life,—the sponges,—and corals. Other sets will subsequently be got ready 
and due notice that they may be borrowed will be given in the “‘Sunday School Helper.’’ 
With a view to the successful working of this scheme, certain conditions will have to be 
complied with, as follows:—(1) The teacher applying must belong toa school connected with 
the Sunday School Association, or with one of our local subscribing Associations, and must 
get the application backed by the minister of the congregation: this to ensure the genuine- 
ness of the application ; (2) the teacher to pay all expenses of carriage, and to be held respon- 
sible that all damage sustained by the slides whilst in his or her possession shall be made 
good; and further, to engage that the slides shall be returned promptly at the time specified 
on the post card advising their despatch. The first two sets will be ready at the beginning 
of November, and applications will be taken in the order of their arrival. Address: Mr. 
Bertram C. Hare, S.S.A., Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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III.— Repentance. 


READINGS FROM THE BiBLE.—Parable, Matt. xxi. 28-32. Prodigal 
son, Luke xv. 11-32. Peter’s repentance, Luke xxii. 54-61. Judas’ 
repentance, Matt. xxvii. 3-6. Saul’s repentance, J Sam. xv. 24-31. 
David’s repentance, // Sam. xii. 1-13. F : 

QUESTIONS ON THE SuBJECT.—What did John the Baptist say 
concerning repentance? Which parables show the joy over those who 
repent? What is Paul’s exhortation in Corinthians? Christ’s admoni- 
tions as to treating those who sincerely repent ? 


ISTEN now to a fairy story. One day a Peri (or eastern fairy) 

stood at the gate of heaven. She was very sorrowful, for, for 

some reason or other, her race had been sent out of Paradise, and she 

wondered what she could do to regain admittance. While she was 
weeping the angel who kept the gates took pity on her and sajd ;— 
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‘Tis written in the book of fate, 

_ The Peri yet may be forgiven 

Who brings to the eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to heaven.” 

The Peri was greatly comforted, and flying down to earth began to 
seek for this wonderful gift. She came upon a battle-field where a youth 
was standing alone; he had been fighting for his country with undaunted 
courage. Suddenly the enemy who had conquered the land came and 
tempted him to save his life by accepting a share in the trophies and 
triumphs of the conquest. With proud scorn the youth replied by taking 
his last arrow and aiming it at the conqueror’s heart, but it missed its 
mark, and the young hero fell slain. 

‘‘ What,’’ thought the Peri, ‘‘can be more acceptable than the heart’s 
blood shed in the cause of one’s country?’ and gathering it up she flew 
away to heaven’s gate. The angel received the gift with gladness, but 
still the bar of the gates did not move. However noble it was to die for 
one’s country, something better must be brought. 

Sadly the Peri descended again to earth, wandering about seeking 
for the acceptable gift, until she came upon a beautiful city laid low by a 
dreadful pestilence. Passing out of it she beheld a young man lying under 
a grove of orange trees. He had-stolen out there to-die by himself, so 
that no one might take the fever from him. And while he was enduring 
his last agony a young girl, who loved him dearly, came and bathed his 
burning brow, although he implored her for her own sake to keep away 
from him and preserve her own life. But what would life be to her after 
he was gone? Sooner than live she would abide with him, and thus she 
remained true and loving to the last until death came, and as the Peri 
stooped over her she caught the last sigh that came from the girl’s faith- 
ful heart. 

Surely this pure gift would be accepted, but when she presented it the 
angel in pitying tones told her that glorious as was the devotion of the 
young girl, and the unselfishness of the man, there was something holier 
far, and the bars of the gate still remained unmoved. 

The poor Peri was almost reduced to despair. When should she ever 
pass those golden gates? Sadly and dejectedly she descended again to 
earth, but nothing consoled her even amid the fairest scenes. Wearied 
with her search she sat down and gazed idly upon a little child at play. 
As he was running about, a horseman came that way and dismounted 
from his steed to quench his thirst at a cooling stream. His face was 
dark and forbidding. The misdeeds of an evil life had given it a bad 
expression. Suddenly the vesper bell began to ring, and the little fellow 
left his play and folded his hands in prayer. And the horseman turning 
round, looked on the innocent child, and his past bad life rose up before 
him. Once he had been as innocent as that boy, but he had strayed 
from the right path, so that his heart had grown hardened, and his hands 
were stained with crime. The thought filled his soul with remorse; could 
he ever be forgiven, or like that pure, innocent child again? He fell on 
his knees and wept. 

“And now—behold him kneeling there, 
By the child’s side in humble prayer, 
While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
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And hymns of joy proclaim through heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven.” 


The Peri stole softly up to him, and as she gently caught those “blest 
tears of soul-felt penitence,’’ a glorious light fell upon the sinful man, 
and she knew it was the smile of the watchful angel who stood waiting to 
let her in. Up, up, she flew, the bar was loosened, the gate was open. 
She had at last found the acceptable gift, and heaven’s golden glory 
shone around. 


“Joy, joy for ever! my task is done, 
The gates are passed, and heaven is won.” 


This little allegory is taken from a poem called ‘‘ Paradise and the 
Peri.’’ It is a pretty fancy, but now I will tell you a real, true, old 
English story of the famous Doctor Samuel Johnson, whose father had 
been a thriving bookseller, but having fallen into reduced circumstances 
was obliged to go on market-days and sell books at a stall in the village 
of Uttoxeter, near Lichfield. 

One morning Mr. Johnson felt very ill, and asked his son Samuel to 
go in his stead. Samuel was poor but very proud, and from a sense that 
he had superior intelligence, he felt himself to be an object of respect and 
admiration. Every morning three of his schoolfellows used to call for 
him, and, sitting on the back of one, with two others supporting him on 
each side, he would ride to school in triumph. 

Now to a boy who was despotic, tyrannical, and fond of admiration, 
the idea of standing in a village market offering books for sale was 
extremely distasteful. He pouted, grumbled, and finally refused to go. 

His father was too old and feeble to combat with a stubborn, obstinate 
boy, so he said quietly, ‘‘I must go then, although I ought to be at 
home and in bed. I think, Sam, you will remember your foolish pride, 
which allowed you to refuse me this favour, when I am dead and gone.”’ 

Sam looked sullenly after the feeble, bent figure of his father, as he 
went down the street. Then his heart began to smite him, and he could 
do nothing happily. ‘‘ Mother,’’ he said, when he found her cooking 
the dinner, ‘‘ do you think father very ill ?”’ 

Mrs. Johnson knew nothing of what had passed, so she answered, 
‘Ves, Sam, I wonder he didn’t send you instead. I know you would 
have been glad to have gone for him.” 

Samuel felt more conscience-stricken than ever, but he was not truly 
penitent or he would have run all the way to Uttoxeter market-place, 
and made his father come home while he stayed with the books. His 
imagination, which pictured the old man half fainting under a blazing 
sun, did not subdue his pride, and his father returned worn out and tired 
at evening, but never a word did he say to Sam. Some years afterwards 
he died, and his son had to make his way alone in the world. 

From poverty and toil he rose by his great abilities to success, and 
his name and fame will always be known in English literature; but 
through all the admiration and respect which were paid to him, and for 
which his soul had always craved, he never forgot his cruel refusal to aid 
his poor, sick father. 

Fifty years afterwards he visited Uttoxeter on market-day, and the 
farmers, drovers, and market women stared to see a bulky old gentleman 
elbowing his way and still talking in the harsh, despotic tones which had 
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ruled the boys when he went to school. He made his way to the very 
spot where his father-used to keep his bookstall. There, quite unmindful 
of the crowd around him, and thinking only of the error of his boyhood, 
he raised his hat and stood bareheaded in the blazing sun. His lips 
moved in prayer, and although a sudden shower swept down upon him, 
and the people stared at him, he paid no attention, but continued doing 
his penance, hoping by this act of humiliation to obtain ease to his 
remorseful conscience, and forgiveness for his past sin. 
AGNES BARTRAM. 


THE TEACHING OF FESUS ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS LIFE. 


V.—Question, Answer, and Resolve. 


E have considered some of the main features of the Galilean 
ministry, and must pass on to note the circumstances which 
brought it to a close, and brought about the great crisis in the 
religious history of the world. In the beginning, Jesus had distinguished 
himself as a Rabbi, or teacher of his countrymen, and was usually so 
addressed by them. Had he done no more, his name might have been 
handed down to us in the Talmud, along with that of Rabbi Hillel, as a 
loving-hearted religious reformer, who exercised a special power over the 
Jewish sinners whom he deemed it his mission to seek and to save. But 
we have no reason to think that he would ever have been known as the 
saviour of mankind, and the Light of the World. We have now to see what 
it was which led to this glorious expansion of the sphere of his influence. 
The early dawn of his ministry had become clouded over with disap- 
pointment. The bright promise of his first proclamation, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,” faded into the pathetic truth that however near 
this heavenly kingdom may be to man, man is a great way off the king- 
dom, unfit and unable to enter. Still, we cannot help thinking that 
Israel might now have taken a grand step forward, if the religious leaders 
of the people, their established authorities, had been willing to support 
Jesus in his proposed reformation. But the priests and the elders, the 
Scribes and the Pharisees, were too much the product of their own system 
to be able to abandon it for a more spiritual religion. The circumstances 
of the case have had their parallel many times in the history of religion. 
The prophets fight their battle, win their victory, and lift the mass of 
respectable society up to a higher level of righteousness; then comes 
the period of repose and consolidation and pious drill; and when 
again the voice of a prophet is heard demanding further reform, then 
religious fears of losing what has already been gained awaken; the 
strongest enemies of the new movement are the men who owe much to the 
old order of things, and know its value, but do not sufficiently recognise 
its imperfections and utter failure to accomplish the whole purpose of 
God. This may be called the philosophy of all prophetic reformation, 
and of the difficulty it encounters. We see why prophecy can conquer only 
through the perfect sacrifice of self. It has to overcome not only evil, 
but good, goodness that is earnest and zealous, but narrow-minded and 
small-hearted ; and a pure, self-sacrificing love alone can win this victory. 
When Jesus found what obstacles beset his path, when his kindly 
intercourse with publicans and sinners had been made a matter of bitterest 
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reproach (Mark ii. 16; comp. also Matt. xi. 19, Luke vii. 34), when his 
beneficent healing the sick had been ascribed to the agency of Beelzebub 
(Mark iii. 22), and after the Pharisees had definitely confronted him with 
their demand for a sign from heaven, which he refused to give (Mark 
viii. 11-13), he seems to have retired for a while to the extreme north of 
the country, to the region of Czsarea Philippi, where, with a few disciples, 
he could think over the situation, and determine what to do (Mark viii. 27 
—ix. 1). And there he also asks his disciples this remarkable question : 
“Who do men say that I am?”’ Does not this question tell us that 
up to this time Jesus had thought very little, and cared very little, about 
what men said of him? This is only what we should expect if we clear 
our minds of the later traditions about Jesus, which represent him from 
the first as preaching himself, and beginning his work by trying to induce 
his nation to accept him as their Messiah or Christ. This is absolutely 
unhistorical ; it is an anachronism, transferring the tone of the apostolic 
age to the time of the Galilean ministry; it gives us the aim of these 
apostles, whose constant endeavour was to prove that Jesus was the 
Christ, not the thought of Jesus himself. ‘‘ Who do men say that I 
am ?’’ he asks with that sublime absence of self-consciousness which is a 
marked characteristic of spiritual genius. The answer is very significant. 
Some said he was John the Baptist, perhaps thinking that John had 
escaped from Herod's prison, or, if they knew that John had really been 
beheaded, affirming that God had raised him from the dead. Others 
said that Jesus was Elijah. This refers us to a passage at the end of 
Malachi (iv. 5, 6): ‘‘ Behold I will send you Elijah the prophet, before 
the great and terrible day of the Lorp come. And he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers ; lest I come and smite the land with utter destruction.’”’ Elijah, 
we are told in the Second Book of Kings (il. 1-11), was not suffered to 
die, but was taken up in a chariot of fire to heaven, whence, the scribes 
taught, he would return to earth to prepare it for that day of judgment, 
or day of the Lorp, which would divide the present age from the age to 
come. Now as this work of preparation for the kingdom of God was just the 
work which Jesus had been doing, it was very natural that there should 
be men who said that Jesus was the returned prophet Elijah. And in 
the third place, there were men who would not commit themselves quite 
so definitely as this, but simply spoke of him as a prophet. During his 
life-time Jesus never attained higher estimation than this with the masses 
of the people. But this meant more than we might at first suppose. The 
whole of Judaism was founded on the action of the prophets, and the very 
reverence paid to Moses was paid to him as the prophet of God. Re- 
member that with a very similar state of feeling among the Arabs, 
Mahomet founded Islam on the proclamation, ‘‘ There is one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet.’’ The word prophet means one who speaks for 
God, a true prophet is one who has a right to speak for God, one who hears 
God's word, and is charged to deliver a divine message. This is what 
men, with much plain common sense, now declared Jesus to be. 

Then Jesus asked his disciples the further question, ‘‘ But who say 
ye that I am? and Peter answereth and saith unto him, Thou art the 
Christ.’ This second question and answer made the turning point in 
the religious history of the world. Up to this time, Jesus had made no 
claim to be the Christ, and had never been publicly recognised or saluted 
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as anything more than a Rabbi; or at most a Prophet. Possibly an 
exception must be made in the case of certain insane persons, supposed 
to be possessed by evil spirits. The popular expectation was that the 
Christ when he came would banish and torment these evil spirits, and it 
is quite possible that sufferers from insanity, recognising as they did the 
authority of Jesus, and feeling as though there was something in them 
which yielded to his strong command, ‘‘ Come forth out of the man,” 
were the first to salute Jesus as ‘‘ The Holy One of God” (Warki. 
21-28), or ‘the Son of God” (iil. 11), using titles of Messianic dignity. 
Nor are we overstepping the bounds of probability if we further suppose 
that the power which Jesus found he could exert over ‘‘ evil spirits,’’ and 
their open recognition of his high authority, caused him to ponder in his 
own mind the thought, ‘‘ Who am [?”’ He repudiated the title (Wark 
iii, 12) ; but he would think upon it, he would pray over it, and, finally, 
he asks his disciples the two-fold question, ‘‘ Who do men say that I 
am?" ‘Who do ye say that lam?” 

The answers furnish us with a clear distinction between the multi- 
tudes, who were more or less followers of Jesus, and the disciples who 
had left all to follow him. Jesus was more than a great preacher; he 
had the God-given capacity to lead, and organise_the labour of those 
who rejoiced to follow and obey. What he might have done in this 
respect had his life on earth been longer spared, we may judge from 
what he actually did during the brief period of his public ministry—a 
period which some think lasted only a few months, and which certainly 
did not exceed two or three years. We soon hear how he sent forth the 
twelve to preach that men should repent (Maré vi. 7-13) ; and he left 
a body of disciples who could recover from the overwhelming shock of 
the crucifixion, and go on to build.up the Christian church. And the 
whole inspiration of these disciples lay in the conviction expressed by 
Peter, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ.”’ 

How came Peter to make this declaration, how came these disciples 
to have a different opinion from that of the general hearers of Jesus ? 
We shall not be wrong in saying it was because these disciples had lived 
with Jesus. They had not only heard his words, they had seen his life. 
The word of God was sent to speak in His prophets and live in His Son. 
By eer. the divine life living in Jesus, the disciples came to 
believe him to be the Christ, the Son of God. Have we not all felt the 
magic of the personal influence of one who is both great and good? Do 
we not know what it is to have a friend whom we value not so much for 
what he says, or even for what he does, as just for what he rs? Some 
of our heroes in real life, whom we have learned to honour, say, through 
their books, do not improve on closer acquaintance ; and we are rather 
sorry to have our illusions dispelled by a ruthless revelation of all their 
human weakness and littleness and unheroic qualities. So felt many a 
hero-worshipper on reading Froude’s Life of Thomas Carlyle. For the 
opposite case to this—for a man, greatly respected and admired by a large 
circle of hearers and readers, and profoundly loved as well as reverenced 
by a small circle of intimate friends and disciples—we may mention the 
name of the late John James Tayler. It was in this way that the real 
disciples of Jesus came to the conviction that he was the Christ, while the 
main of his hearers were content to regard him as a rabbi; or, at most, a 
prophet. In his public teaching, what seems specially to have struck his 
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hearers was the fact that he taught as one having authority. The private 
teaching of his personal influence and the example of his life conveyed the 
higher lessons of love, pity, and purity, of faith and courage, of patience 
and fidelity, and, chief of all, the lesson of the mighty power of prayer. 
It was this which inspired Peter to say, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ.” 

We have here the turning point in the religious history of the world, 
because it was this belief of the disciples which, in a sense worth under- 
standing, made Jesus the Christ. He was not the Christ whom the Jews 
expected, or whom they had been taught to expect. Outside a very 
small circle, the Jews consistently refused, and have continued to refuse 
to the present day, to regard Jesus as their Christ; and the fact that the 
disciples nevertheless succeeded in making the world admit that their 
master was and is the Christ, and in baptising the great family of God’s 
children with the Christian name, is one of the most extraordinary events 
that has ever happened. Peter said, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ’’; and it is 
a simple fact that upon this rock, Peter, the whole church was built, and 
nothing could prevail against it. But to follow out this train of thought 
would carry us into the history of the early church, and that is a field on 
which we must not enter. 

Let us rather ask what position Jesus himself took with regard to this 
new dignity which his disciples would thrust upon him. There is the 
usual difficulty in answering this question, the feeling and knowledge of a 
later generation may colour our reports. Onething is clear: Jesus would 
have no public proclamation of the title. ‘‘ And he charged them that 
they should tell no man of him,”’ says Mark. Luke says, ‘‘ But he charged 
them and commanded them to tell this to no man.” And Matthew still 
more explicitly says, ‘‘ Then charged he the disciples that they should tell 
no man that he was the Christ.’’ We can see an obvious reason for this. 
The first thought which would occur to the average Jewish mind on hear- 
ing that the Christ was come, would be the thought of a revolt against the 
Romans ; all the fiery spirits, eager to fight for the independence of their 
country, would have flocked to his standard; the movement would have 
become a mere political rebellion ; the kingdom of heaven would have 
suffered violence, and the violent would have taken it by force. But it is 
another question what Jesus privately believed in his own heart, and what 
he allowed or encouraged his disciples to believe ; and this is a question 
very difficult to answer. Perhaps Jesus did not attempt to fix even his 
own belief, but left it all to God to decide by the course of events, and just 
went on doing what he felt to be the nearest and most urgent duty. 

So there formed in his mind the Great Resolve, the resolve to go to 
Jerusalem, to attend the coming festival of the Passover, when the Jews 
would be assembled in thousands from all parts of Palestine and many 
distant lands ; and there and then to preach his Gospel, and speak the 
Word given him by God, and thus make a final appeal to the whole 
nation to judge between him and those who aimed at his destruction. 
This resolve, and its execution, gives us a new insight into the character 
of Jesus. There are plenty of good men who can wait for God and wel- 
come every sign of the coming of His kingdom. Weneed not undervalue 
this capacity for making oneself ready and being prepared for new truth 
and fresh light when they come; this is just what Unitarians during the 
past 100 years have chiefly distinguished themselves by doing. But 
there is something still better than preparing oneself for what God is 
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going to do; and that is, being the actual agent of the Divine Will, not 
merely waiting for,. but actually doing the thing which is to bring the 
kingdom of heaven nearer to this earth. The disciples of John the 
Baptist did no more than ask the question, ‘‘ Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another ?’’ They never got beyond this looking for 
a leader. The disciples of Jesus knew their leader, and made up their 
minds to leave all and follow him. And now he led them to Jerusalem. 

According to some accounts in the Gospels, Jesus again and again 
foretold exactly what would happen at Jerusalem, down to the very details 
of insult and condemnation. This is evidently an exaggeration, due to 
the account having been written long after the event occurred. Itis clear 
that when the catastrophe came it was a terrible surprise which carried 
consternation into every disciple’s heart, and we shall be involved in great 
moral difficulties unless we admit that the failure of the appeal was an 
equally terrible disappointment to Jesus himself. But we need not doubt 
that Jesus did many times in more general terms warn the disciples of the 
serious risks they and he ran in this journey, and did repeatedly strive 
to curb their exultant anticipations of speedy triumph. Here we see the 
difference between faith and fanaticism. Had Jesus been a fanatic, he 
would have gone to the contest confident of success, certain that God 
would not let him fail, feeling that the Divine honour and glory were in- 
volved in his own triumph over every foe. It is the perfection of faith to 
go and do one’s duty, because it is duty, without any real expectation of 
success, only hoping and trusting ; not to understand how anything but 
failure is possible, but, nevertheless, to go and do one’s very best; not to 
be rash or impatient, only bold and firm; and trust that in some way not 
yet understood, all shall come well at last. This was the spirit of faith in 
which Jesus ‘‘ marched before the rest.” The disciples would be full of 
glowing anticipations of victory and thrones, of crownsand glory. Jesus 
had too much plain good sense to share these dreams. He knew the 
mountain of difficulty which lay before him. He wanted to change the 
aspirations of a nation, and that we know to be work, not of one week, but 
of a thousand years. Hecould not see how he could succeed. He could 
not walk by sight. But he could walk by faith. Deep in his soul was the 
conviction that God required him to make this appeal to the assembled 
nation; and he knew that the things which are impossible with men are 
possible with God, There is a faith which can remove mountains, and 
because Jesus was capable of such a faith, Peter’s words were true, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Christ.” 

H. SHaen Sotty. 


AUTUMN. 


O what a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth, 

Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed, and days well spent! 

For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings, 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 

Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 

To his long resting-place without a tear,—Longfellow, 


